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READING and recitation. 

Part III. 

By T. G. Rooper, H.M.I. 

(Continued, from page 598.,/ 


of the most valuable aids to speaking and reading i s 
citation, when the passages are well chosen, and thus I am 
j d t0 consider what sort of pieces should be chosen for reci- 
tation. There are several principles upon which selection 
a be made. There is a common choice for Standards I. 
Tnd II., which seems to me, although popular, much mistaken, 
and that is poetry, or rather doggrel which is descriptive of a 
child’s ways and sayings, but with this qualification that they 
are narrated as they appear to grown-up people. They are 
poems about children, but they are not helpful or even 
amusing to the child. Some of these actually contain vulgar- 
isms and then they are intolerable, for instance, “ And then 
we’d a jolly blow out.” Do not the children hear vulgarisms 
enough in the street without learning them at school r An 
opposite principle to this, the very zenith to that Nadir, is to 
ignore the content and consider only the form of the poem. 
Here is an exquisite example from Blake’s Poems : 


The Shepherd. 


“ How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot ! 

From the morn to the evening he strays; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 

And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


For he hears the lamb’s innocent call, 

And he hears the ewe's tender reply, 

He is watchful while they are in peace, f> 

For they know that their shepherd is nigh. 
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over children that they can make them feel the beauty of any 
passage which they enjoy themselves ; but probably even in 
this case the child’s appreciation is rather indirect, and con- 
sists largely of admiration and affection for the person 
teaching, for myself, I confess I should try to teach this 
passage to children of seven and eight. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a danger that a premature attempt to introduce a 
young child to beauty of form in poetry may end in blunting' 
his powers of perceiving it. It is a remarkable fact that a 
poet like Lord Byron should have acquired such a disgust for 
the poetry of Horace at school that in later life he bade farewell 
to it altogether. Poems, then, of which the chief characteristic 
is beauty of form, seem, as a rule, unsuited for children. 
Then, again, highly-wrought passages from Shakespeare and 
Milton which require all the physical and intellectual force of 
grown-up people to render adequately seem quite unfit for 
young lips. I liken such selections to offering bits of beef- 
steak to babes and sucklings. Another principle amounts to 
this, that it is wise to exercise the child’s faculty of memory 
and to store it with fine passages from English literature. I 
do not think, however, that the first aim of recitation is either 
the strengthening of the memory or the dropping into it of a 
few pearls of great price from the poets. Recitation is an art 
which should be cultivated with a view to helping the child to 
understand and enjoy poetry and literature in general. Now 
in order that his recitation may really help him to appropriate 
literary form, the pieces which he learns must be quite easy 
for him to understand. Good recitation means that the reciter 
has pondered over every thought, line and mode of expression, 
and has pictured in his mind, or even presented beiore 
himself in some way still more objective, every concrete idea 
in the poem. The utterance of poetry out loud is an action. 
It is a training in an art, however rudimentary. I he reciter 
prepares himself by careful dissection and analysis of every 
line he recites. He practises the combinations of sounds 
which are hard till his practice makes him perfect in 
their utterance. 

Thus alone he can make the attempt to bring out the force 
of the passages he recites. Recitation is thus constructive, 
imaginative and creative. It is not the passive reception o a 
poem into the memory. 
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Secondly' Ae teacher must help the children to do consciously 
and with self-control what they can already do .unconsciously 
" the artless freedom of play. Th.rdly.jf you wtsh to 
nroduce the highest results you must managejto teach the 
children individually and not in chorus. Chorus work is a 
mere injury done to the child for the sake of examination. If 
vou want to accustom children to emphasis, '‘pause and 
dramatic rendering or feeling for the passage, then the best 
way to begin is to find a poem in which conversation is at 
least implied. Mr. Burrell selects Alfred Gatty’s— 

“And we’ll all go a singing.” 

Verse i. 

“ (i) I will sing the first part ; 

(2) I’ll be number two ; 

(3) I will take the third ; 

(4) And the fourth I’ll try to do ; 

(5) And we’ll all go a singing, a singing.” 

Here the children may individually be trusted to find out 
the right emphasis for themselves if you chalk the lines on 
the board and get the children to make successive trials one 
by one. Do not yield to the temptation of allowing yourself 
to recite the verse previously as a model and make the 
children ivutate you. The child's emphasis must arise from 
inner conviction, and not from external suggestion. Of 
course, under the old system of examination, so many 
children attending irregularly and so many lines to be known 
with meanings, you could not teach recitation as it ought to 
be taught. There was not time. The first four lines will be 
recited by four children separately. The fifth line, “ Well a 

o-o a — » -•1, J w hole. 

They 


go a singing, ' will be repeated by the class as a 
ou ght to recite it with a feeling of fun and glee, 
g not, owever, to recite it with noise and shouting. 
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children may be practised in restraining their voice and learn 
to reduce the last line from fortissimo to a whisper as the 
teacher waves his hand, Lor the rest of the treatment of this 
poem I must refer you to Mr. Burrell's book. It is followed 
by an admirable lesson on some other passages, and especially 
Mrs. Eden's “ The Watch and the Child " 

“ Little child, with the golden head 
So curly and bright and fine, 

Pray do you think your fair round face 
Is half so useful as mine ? 

Numbers twelve have been marked on me, 

Though eyes, mouth and nose I’ve none ; 

He who looks in my face may see 
How quickly the hours are gone. 

As night and day 
I walk and say, 

Tick, tack, tick, tack, 

The time that is going will never come back.” 


